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THE SHELLS. 


Here’s a small box of shells I have brought you to see ; 
Come choose out a handful, and bring them to me, 
And their names I will mention to you; 
But perhaps I had better not trouble you yet; 
As their names are so hard, you will soon forget ; 
So I only will tell you a few. 
Here are Limpets, and Muscles, and Cockles, you know, 
The Oyster, the Scallop; and here is a row 
Of shells by the poor negroes strung ; 
These are little Cypreas, and those with the spots, 
And those like an olive, with teeth and small dots, 
Are all of that kind, old and young. 
These shells were inhabited once, which you see, 
By creatures who lived and who moved in the sea, 
With their powers of enjoyment complete ; 
For that God who created and said they were good, 
When he stationed them under the deep, roaring flood, 
Gave them. natures to suit-theimretreat. 
How good is that Being who takes so much care . 
To provide all his creatures with food, light, and air, 
Since His work of Creation began! 
On the Cattle the fields, on the Birds the green trees, 
On the Fish He bestowed the wide paths of the seas, 
And o’er all the dominion of Man. 
[ Book. of Rhymes, Published by Win. Crosby § Co. 


NARRATIVE. 














‘6 JACOT.” 

We have lately read a story with this title by Miss 
Sedgwick, which we are sure would interest our young 
readers ; but unfortunately it is too long for insertion, 
even in two successive numbers. We will therefore 
give them the close of it, with enough of an introduction 
to enable them to understand the incidents. Lucy Ar- 
nott is an orphan girl, about thirteen years old. She is 
going to her father’s friends in England according to the 
directions he left at his death, and has no single friend 
or acquaintance on board the vessel, except her parrot, 
Jacot. The captain pities the poor orphan, and so do all 
the passengers, except one very haughty and selfish 
woman, Mrs. Wesley, who insists upon having the par- 
rot excluded from the cabin, because his talking disturbs 
her. The captain however puts it to vote among the 
ladies, and it is unanimously decided that Jacot shall not 
be turned out. 

No doubt Lucy was well pleased with the 
captain’s decision; but, though permitted to 
keep her favorite with her, she had lost half her 
former pleasure in him. Lucy was habitually 
disinterested and careful of the feelings of those 
around her; and the consciousness, whenever 
Mrs. Wesley was present, that her temper was 
disturbed by the parrot’s chattering; that she de- 
. tested him, and extended her dislike to Lucy 

and Lucy’s adherents, was most uncomfortable 
to this good-hearted little girl. She tried in vain 
to keep Jacot silent when the frowning lady was 
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present. It seemed as if, the moment Mrs. 
Wesley appeared, the very spirit of gabbling 
took possession of him. Sometimes, among his 
few phrases, he would choose the very one that 
most provokingly answered her; and when her 
vexation passed all bounds, and she said, “I 
swear, if I were a man I would wring your 
neck!” Jacot burst into peals of laughter that 
were echoed from every part of the cabin. Poor 
Lucy saw that all her efforts for peace were 
vain. So they were in effecting the result she 
wished; but no good efforts are everlost. Though 
Mrs. Wesley’s brow remained stormy, right feel- 
ings made peace and sunshine in Lucy’s heart. 


a very sweet nature, or wére fortified by princi- 
ple, was soon to be proved. 

Next there is an account of an unsuccessful attempt 
to poison Jacot, at the bottom of which was Mrs. Wes- 
ley, as every body guessed, but the bird recovered. 

The next morning Lucy was bright and early 
at Jacot’s cage, and found him well. Many a 
royal prince might be proud of as sincere con- 
gratulations as were poured in on Jacot’s escape 
from the plots and devices of wicked enemies. 
The day proved sunny and calm, and Lucy car- 


Mrs. Wesley from the mortification and reproach 
of seeing him the subject of general interest and 
attention. 
his new importance; and, like some others of a 
higher nature, claimed.as his merit what was the 
result of accident. He talked more, and louder, 
and clearer than ever, and the ship rung with 
his peals of laughter. The sailors begged they 
might have a visit from him on the forward deck. 
Poor Jacot! It was a brilliant day for him; his 
sun was brightest at setting. It was a happy 
day, too, for Lucy. Her peaceful bosom retain- 
ed no vexing sense of the injury done her. 

The next morning,Jacot was found dead on 
the floor of his cage, his neck wrung! His trag- 
ical end was soon made known, and there was a 
general gathering about Lucy. She sat down on 
the floor, pouring her tears over her dead favor- 
ite, stroking his feathers, holding up his broken 
neck, first on one side and then on the other, 
then letting it drop, and exclaiming, ‘‘ No, he 
cannot, he cannot! He will never hold up his 
head again! He never will speak any more! 
How could they bear todo it! Poor Jacot!” 

Her friends were not so gentle in their ex- 
pressions. 
indignation; and Mrs. Westey, who was lying on 
the sofa, was compelled to abide the storm alone, 
for her husband took care to keep on deck, and 
Livy wisely shrunk from sight. Mrs. Wesley, 
though she was too proud to fly, was not, as she 
fancied, superior to the manifestation of the dis- 
gust and abhorrence she had excited; and, after 
vainly trying to look on with indifference, she 
burst into loud hysterical sobs that silenced every 
other sound. No one offered her apology or as- 
sistance, but one after another withdrew, leaving 
her alone with Lucy and the old Quaker lady. 

The moment she was thus freed from observa- 
tion, Lucy rose, laid her parrot back in his cage, 
carried it into her stateroom, took off her black 
silk apron and covered it, and, returning softly 
to Mrs. Wesley’s side, she. said, ‘I forgive you 
ma’am; I do really forgive you!” 

‘I did not ask you to forgive me, child,” re- 
plied the woman, her sobs checked—sobs of 
temper, not penitence. 





‘‘I know you did not ask it, ma’am, and I 


ried Jacot on deck, and was really glad to save} - 


It seemed as if he were conscious of 


There was an unrestrained burst of 





don’t suppose you are sorry for what you have 
done, and that makes me sorrier for you; but 
though you don’t care for my forgiveness now» 
perhaps you will some time or other; at any rate, 
I am so glad that I can forgive you, and that I 
don’t hate at all the person that killed poor Ja- 
cot. Now I think I shall never hate any body, 
for Jacot seemed to me my own relation.” 

Lucy spoke with the eloquence of pure good- 
ness, and she touched the heart of the weak, ob- 
durate woman. With avery false shame, she 
looked round the room to assure herself there was 


him to life.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am—thank you,” said Lucy, 
so earnéstly that Mrs. Wesley felt indeed sorry. 

Who shall doubt that evil may be overcome 
by good? but the good must be Tike Lucy’s— 
pure, unselfish, not calculating for, nor expect- 
ing a reward. 

An hour after, the old Quaker lady called 

Lucy into her staterooom, and said to her, * Tell 
me, child, if thee canst, where thee got the grace 
to forgive that woman!” 
I got it from remembering my mother; for, 
when I saw Jacot lying with his neck twisted, 
oh! my first thought was, I could scratch out 
that woman’s eyes; but then my mother came 
into my mind and such wicked thoughts went 
away. Those that should have been kind were 
unkind to her till she died. She never had any 
anger against them; and she has often told me, 
if any did wrong to forgive them, and then I 
should be sure to have peace, and a great deal 
more ma’am, about the comforts that come from 
doing as Jesus tells us todo. This is the first 
time I ever had anything worth while to forgive; 
for every one is kind to me; and it seemed. to 
me, after the first, that I heard my mother’s 
voice telling me what to do.” 

* Ah, my child, it is God’s voice that speaks 
to us by good parents, and happy are they that 
hear and obey.” 

*¢T am sure that it is true, ma’am, for I have 
not felt so happy since my mother died as I have 
this morning, when every one thinks me most 
unhappy.” 

*¢ Thee dost teach me a lesson, child,” said the 
old lady, wiping a tear from her eye; ‘if we 
were all to use our opportunities as thee hast, 
this would be a pretty considerable of a bright 
world.” 

The little world in the St. George was bright- 
ened by Lucy’s virtue. Mrs. Wesley began to 
sit upright on the sofa, to offer little courtesies, 
and, in short, seemed almost humble. Livy con- 
fessed she had a hand in poor Jacot’s death, and 
told Lucy she should never forgive herself. Lu- 
cy’s fellow passengers, instructed by her exam- 
ple, began to look at Mrs. Wesley, and then to 
speak, and speak kindly to her. One of the 
steerage passengers, skilful in that way, stuffed 
the parrot, and Lucy put him in his cage. again, 
and hung it in her stateroom. ‘ He looked as 
natural,” she said, *‘ as if he would speak to her,” 
but, poor fellow, he could not speak. ‘ Well, 
there was one comfort; no one would ever dis- 
like Jacot!” 

On the arrival of the ship in England, it is found that 
Lucy is the grandchild of Sir William Rolmer, and she 
goes to live with him. Mr. Wesley is a nephew of the 
same gentleman. And now for the.end. 


Two years after her passage in the St. George, 





no one to hear her but Lucy, and said, in a low. 
voice, ‘‘I am sorry now, child; and, much as I 
Whether those feelings weré merely the fruits of| detested your parrot, I would, if I could, restore 
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the Quaker lady was travelling in England, and, 
chancing to pass Sir William Rolmer’s estate 
alighted at his gate and went up the avenue to 
inquire after her young friend, Lucy Rolmer. 
The housekeer appeared to answer her. “ Bless 
your soul ma’am,” she said, ‘ our young lady 
died it was two months Christmas morning.” 

“* Dead?” 

«‘ Yes, indeed, ma’am; she died of a sudden 
fever. It was all His work who knows best. 
She was fitter for heaven than for earth, though 
truly, she seemed suited to do good to every 
body and everything in this world. Poor Sir 
William! There was never any one came under 
his roof that he loved and mourned as he did this 
young lady; it struck to his heart; and, when his 
old complaint took him, he just gave up, and 
went one month after her. She did a great 
work in a little time, ma’am; and she who is 
mistress here now, though she is made of a dif- 
ferent clay from Miss Lucy, yet she looks back 
upon her as something holy, and tries her best to 
do like her.” 

‘Js not that a parrot I hear?” asked the Qua- 
ker, struck with thrilling remembrances. 

‘Yes, ma’am. Our new mistress brought it 





here with her. She seems to have some super- 
stition about it, for she keeps it to put her in 
mind of her duties.” 

“« Then thy new mistress is Mrs. Wesley?” 

‘“* Ves, indeed, ma’am, she is. I ask your par- 
don; I forgot myself speaking of her that is gone; 
would you come in and see my lady?” 

«No, thank you—farewell,” said our Quaker 
friend, and returned to her carriage, saying to 
herself, ‘*Truly God does not reward his chil- 
dren with the honors and the riches of the world. 
He takes them to something better.” 


MORALITY. 


WHAT IS IT TO OBEY. 


First, it is not obedience, even to do what a 
parent requires, if it is done with an unwilling 
and complaining disposition of heart. ‘*‘ Edward, 
said Mrs. P. one morning to her little boy, “ our 
room is quite cold, and we need some more 
wood on the fire before breakfast.” Edward 
was reading, and pretended not to hear. “I 
wish you would get some wood now, Edward,” 
said his mother, ‘“‘Get some mere wood!” ex- 
claimed he, “ that is all I hear from morning till 
night;” and throwing down his book in a pas- 
sion, he went out of the room, shuttingythe door 
with great violence. Even when he returned the 
same evil feelings were evidently burning at his 
heart; for instead of putting it on the fire he 














~ threw it on the hearth, and again took up his 


book. He had done what his mother had re- 
quired, but was he obedient! 

It is not obedience when. a child does what is 
required simply from fear of punishment, or for 
the fear of losing some pleasure. Mary had 
been anticipating a great deal of enjoyment from 
a walk which she was to take after tea, toa 
glass house in the neighborhood. In the after- 
noon she was directed to sit down by her moth- 
er, and finish some sewing which she had begun 
for her father. ‘‘ But I don’t want to sew now, 
mother,” said Mary, “I want to play with my 
doll a little longer.” ‘No, Mary,” said her 
mother, “I wish you to come, now; you have 
but an hour before tea-time, and this must be 
finished to night.” ‘Oh! dear!” said Mary, “I 
have to sew all the time; you don’t let me. play 
any.” ‘Very well, Mary,” said her mother; 
‘¢do as you choose about taking your work, but 
unless you come immediately, I shall be obliged 
to leave you at home when we go out after tea.” 
Rather than to lose her walk, Mary reluctantly 
took her task and finished it at the appointed 
time, though not without much persuasion on the 
part of her mother. Was Mary obedient? 

A child who throws obstructions in the way of 
doing what his parents require, does not show an 
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obedient spirit. ‘ Ellen,” said Mrs. B. “you 
must wear your cloak to school to-day.” 

“ Wear my cloak! why, mother, you don’t 
know how warm it is,” said Ellen. 

“I know,” said her mother, ‘that you will be 
uncomfortable without it. I think you took cold 
yesterday from wearing only your shawl.” 

‘«‘ But mother, the other girls don’t wear their 
cloaks, and I don’t want to wear mine.” — 

*¢T think it best that you should, Elfen, so say 
no more about it.”’ > 

‘** Why, mother, you don’t know how my cloak 
looks. I had it last winter and wore it all the 
time, and I have worn it all this winter’too; and 
now it is not fit to be seen.” 

‘¢T know how it looks Ellen, and I choose you 
should wear it,” said hermother. ‘It is certain- 
ly good enough for an ungratefal little girl, who 
is unwilling to do what her mother wishes.” 

Finding that her mother was resolute, Ellen 
put on her bonnet and cloak, and started for 
school, but she could not be happy, for conscience 
whispered that she had been disobeying God, as 
well as grieving her kind mother.—WN. Y. Evan. 


——— 

REGARD FOR THE,FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 

‘“*T mean to look ‘over and see,” said Rollo, 
and he walked cautiously along towards the 
precipice. 

“ O Rollo,” exclaimed Mary, “do not go so 
near!” 

“« Why there is no danger,” said Rollo. 

“Rollo! Rollo!” exclaimed Mary again, as 
Rollo went nearer and nearer. 

His father had turned away,’and had not ob- 
served what Rollo was doing. In fact, he did 
not go near enough to the brink to be in any 
danger, though Mary was afraid to have him so 
near. 

His mother, hearing Mary’s call, turned to see 
what was the matter, and she, too, felt afraid at 
seeing Rollo so near. She called him to come 
away; but Rollo told her that he was not near 
enough to fall. v6 

‘¢ But I would rather have you come away,” 
said his mother; and she looked very anxious 
and uneasy, and began to hurry along towards 
him. 

*« You see that large island off to the right,” 
said Rollo’s father, directing her attention in the 
right quarter. 

** Yes, I see it. Rollo!’ 

‘* Well, that is George’s Island. There isa 
rock lying just about south of it,” 

*¢ Yes,”’ said Rollo’s mother, “J believe I see 
it,” beckoning at the same time to Rollo. 

Her mind was evidently occupied with watch- 
ing Rollo. She looked first at the rock and is- 
land, where Mr. Holiday was pointing, and then 
back at Rollo, until at length Mr. Holiday, per- 
ceiving that her mind was disturbed by Rollo’s 
motions, said to him, * Rollo, keep outside of us.” 

** Outside, father!” said Rollo, “how do you 
mean?” ‘Why, farther back from the brink 
than we are.” 

So Rollo walked reluctantly back till he was 
at about the same distance from the brink as his 
father, and then began totake up some little 
stones, and throw them over. 

His father and mother went on talking, though 
the stones thrown by Rollo disturbed them a lit- 
tle. At length, Rollo came and stood near his 
father, to hear what he’ was saying about a large 
ship, which was just coming into view behind the 
island. ; . 

As he stood there, he kept pressing forward, 
to get as near to the brink as he could, without 
actually going’ before his father and mother. 
She instinctively put out her hand to hold him 
back, and was evidently so uneasy, that Mr. 
Holiday looked to see what was the matter. 

Rollo had pressed forward so as to be a very 
little in advance of his father, though it was onl 





very little indeed. ‘ Rollo,” said his father, 
‘*‘go and sit in the carryall, until we come.” 


Rollo looked up surprised, and was just going 
to ask what for. But he perceived at once that 
he was in advance of his parents, and that he had 
consequently disobeyed his father’s orders. He 
went away rather sullenly. 

‘*T was not more than ap. inch in advance of 
where they were,” said Ny himself; ‘‘ and, be- 
sides, it was far enough from the brink. I do 
not see why I need be sent away.” 

However, he knew that he must obey, and he 
went and took his seat in the carryall. It was 
turned away from the sea, and he had nothing 
before him but the inland prospect. 

‘* What dismal looking rocks and hills!” said 
he to himself. They had appeared wild and pic- 
turesque, when he first came in view of them, 
but now they had avery gloomy expression. He 
who is dissatisfied with himself, is generally di s- 
satisfied with all around him. 

Rollo waited till he was tired, and then he had 
to wait some time longer. At length his father 
and mother appeared, and Rollo jumped out, and 
asked his father if he might ride im the wagon, 
and drive the girls again. 

“No,” replied his father, ** I have made anoth- 
er arrangement. Jonas,” he continued, ‘ you 
may get into the wagon, and drive on alone.” 

Rollo’s father helped Mrs. Holiday and Mary 
into the back seat, while he put Lucy and Rollo 
in front, and he took a seat between them. 

When they had rode on a little way, he said, 
“T was very sorry to have to send you away, 
Rollo.” 


‘* Why, father, I was not more than an inch 
before you.” 

‘‘ That is true,” said his father. 

** And I do not think I was in any danger.” 

‘Ido not think you were myself,” said his 
father. 

‘Then why did you send me back?” 

‘*Fortworeasons. First, you disobeyed me.” 

** But I do not think I came before you more 
than an inch.” 

“Nor I,” said his father, ‘‘ very likely it was 
not more than half an inch.” 

‘*‘ And was that enough to do any harm?” 

‘*It was enough to constitute disobedience. 1 
told you to keep back, outside of us, and by com- 
ing up even as near as we were, you showed a 
disposition not to obey.” 


** But I forgot,” said Rollo, ‘I did not observe 
that I was so near.” 





is your duty to observe.” 

Rollo was silent. After a short pause he add- 
ed, *‘ Well, father, you said there were two rea- 
sons why you sent me away.” 

“Yes, the other was, that you were spoiling 
all the pleasure of the party. You kept Mary 
and mother continually uneasy and anxious.” 

“* But I do not think I went into any danger.” 

‘* Perhaps not; that is not what I charge you 
with. I did not send you away for going into 
danger, but for making other persons anxious 
and uneasy.” 

‘But, father, if there was not any danger, 
why need they be uneasy?” 

‘* Do you suppose that persons are never made 
uneasy and anxious, except by actual danger?” 

** Why—I do not know, sir.” 

‘‘If you observe persons carefully, you will 
see that they are.” 


‘‘Then they must be unreasonable,” said 
Rollo. 

‘Not altogether,” said his father. ‘‘ When 
we see persons in situations which strongly sug- 
gest the idea of danger to our minds, it makes us 
uneasy, though we may know that there is no 
actual danger in the case.” 

“Thus it is painful to most persons to see a 
carpenter upon a very lofty spire, or to go very 
near a precipice, or see any body else go, even 


y when there is astrong railing; and so in all oth- 


er cases. 





‘Therefore, our rule ought to be, when we 








‘* But when I give you a direction like that, it. 
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are in company with others, not only not to go 
into actual danger, but not to go so near as 
strongly to bring up the idea to their minds, and 
thus distress them.” 

“¢T never thought of that before,” said Rollo. 

‘*No, I presume not. And I had not time to 
explain it to you, when we were on the cliffs, 
and so I simply directed you to keep back of us. 
That would have prevented all trouble, if you 
had only obeyed.” 

Rollo was silent and thoughtful. 
sorry that he had disobeyed. 

‘« However,” continued his father, ‘* I am very 
glad I have had*an opportunity to explain this 
subject to you. 

‘* Now I want you to remember, after this, 
that the best way, in all such cases, is to consid- 
er, not what the actual danger is, but what the 
fears and feelings of those who are with you 
may be.” 

*‘ Yes, sir,”’ said Rollo, “I will.” 

‘Once there were two young men,” con- 
tinued his father, “taking a ride in chaises. 
Each had his sister with him. They came to an 
old bridge that was somewhat decayed, and it 
led across a deep ravine which looked very 
frightful; though, in reality, the bridge was per- 
fectly strong and safe. 

‘¢ Now, when the first chaise came near, the 
girl, who was in it, cried out, 

‘“‘O brother, what a bridge! 
out and walk over it. 
such a bridge.” 

‘¢Pooh! nonsense,” said Henry. Her broth- 
er’s name was Henry. ‘The bridge is strong 
enough for a four-ox team. I have been over it 
a dozen times.” So he drove on. 

His sister looked very much terrified, when 
they came upon the bridge, but they went over 
safely. 

“There,” said Henry, when they had got 
over, “I told you it was safe.” 

‘«* When the other chaise came down, the young 
lady said the same thing to her brother, whose 
name was Charles. She said she was afraid to 
ride over. 

‘“‘ Very well,” said Charles, ‘ the bridge is safe 
enough, but I think, perhaps it may be more 
pleasant for you to walk over. It will rest you 
to walk a little, and, besides, you can stop to 
look at the pleasant prospect, up and down the 
river, from the middle of the bridge.” 

* ‘So his sister got out, and he drove the 
chaise over carefully, while she walked behind. 
Now, which do you think took the best course, 
Charles or Henry?” 

‘¢7—do not know,” said Rollo. 

‘‘ The way to determine,” said his father, “ is 
to apply the rule, “‘ do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” 

** Well, I think,” said Rollo, ‘‘ that I should 
rather get out and walk.” 

‘‘T am sure I should,” said Lucy. 

[ Gradual Reader. 
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WHAT IS FAITH? 

‘¢ Mother,” said Helen Wilson ‘in the elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews, the word faith occurs 
in almost every verse; will you tell me what it 
means?” 

‘“¢ Yes, my dear, bring your chair, and I will 
endeavor to explain it to you. 

‘‘ Now, why did you bring this chair?” 

“To sit down upon.” 

‘* Why need you sit down?” 

‘Because I am tired; I have been walking 
about a good deal to-day, besides standing all 
the while we were looking at that beautiful 
view of Jerusalem,at the Coliseum, this morning.” 

‘‘ Were you not afraid it would let you fall?” 

**O no! mother, I have often seen Emma and 


cousin Robert sit on it, and if it will bear them, 
I need not be afraid.” 
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“You took the chair then, because you re- 
quired rest; and sat upon it, because you believ- 
ed it would support you. In so doing, you exer- 
cised faith in that chair. 

‘*When persons exercise faith in God, they 
first feel their need of his mercy, as you felt the 
need of rest. They then seek that mercy, as 
you sought the chair, at the same time wishing 
and expecting to obtainit. You believed it would 
keep you from falling;—the soul believes that 
Jesus can keep it from falling into sin, or the 
power of Satan. If you had not felt weary, you 
would not have felt your need of the chair; nei- 
ther would the soul seek rest, unless it felt weary 
and heavy laden. You believed the chair was 
able to support you;—so the soul realizes that 
Christ can save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. When you sat down you did 
not attempt to support yourself, but expected the 
chair to sustain you;—so the soul exercises gen- 
uine faith, when it can surrender itself entirely 
to God, renouncing all ability to save itself, 
realizing that he alone is able to save, and that 
he suffered to redeem it, to give it rest, and to 
make it happy forever.”—S. S. Gleaner. 
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EXTRACT FROM “JANE BRUSH AND HER 

cow.” 

‘* It is because you have not been brought up 
in the country,” said Susan to three children— 
Sarah, Emily and Edward—who were seated 
by her side, ‘that you are afraid of cows and 
oxen.” 

*¢ But, Susan,” said Sarah, “the stories that 
we hear about their getting loose and hurting 
people, are true, an’t they?” 

‘“* When cattle escape from the butchers who 
have half killed them,” said Susan, “ of course 
they will be furious; but in the fields, where 
nobody troubles them, nor tries to worry them, 
they will do no one any harm.” 

‘‘But papa says that the cow he is going to 
buy, has a good disposition,” said Emily, ‘so 
that some cows must have bad ones.” _ 

“‘That’s very true, Miss Emily,” said Susan, 
‘“‘ for there are good and kad tempers among ani- 
mals as well as among people; but a great deal de- 
pends on how they are treated. Some people in 
the village have cattle that are mischievous, but 
it is because they are always whipping or tor- 
menting the poor beasts. And whenver we hear 
that there is a cross bull or cow in the fields, 
we are pretty sure that it belongs to Simon or 
John.” 

‘* That’s very odd,” said Edward. 

‘‘ Brutes are just what we cheose to make 
them,” replied Susan. 

‘*What Susan says, Edward,” said Sarah, 
‘* puts me in mind of a story that mamma told 
us about a wolf that became as tame as a lamb.” 

‘¢ And of a bear that followed his master about 
like a dog,” added Emily. 

‘¢ OQ, there are plenty of such stories,” said Ed- 
ward; “but sooner or later, wolves and tigers, 
and bears and panthers that have been tamed, 
become as savage as ever.” 

‘‘ That’s true,”’ said Susan, “‘so we must not 
trust them; but you see that by good manage- 
ment, they are made better, for a little time at 
least.” 

‘* And besides,” added Edward, “such ani- 
mals as those were made to eat other animals.” 

*s But we, too, eat animals,” said Sarah. 

‘“* Yes,” replied Emily, “‘ when they are cook- 
ed and roasted with good gravy.” 

‘“*Miss Emily,” said Susan, “you will never 
finish your hem if you look around you so 
much. See your sister, she can talk without 
putting down her work; and Master Edward 
goes on with his drawing as well as if he were 
not talking.” : 

“ Oh, you know, Susan,” replied Emily, “ we 


cannot do two things at a time and do them 
both well.” 

‘¢ And I suppose, then, you would rather talk 
than work,” said Susan. 

‘« Never mind, Susan,” said Emily, ‘I was in 
the garden with papa, this morning, and a coun- 
try-woman came to ask him to buy her cow; she 
said the cow’s name was Nelly, and she wanted 
to sell her very much.” 

** But Pll answer for it,” replied Susan, ‘that 
Jane Brush didn’t want to sell her very much.” 

“* Why not, Susan?” inquired Sarah, ‘ Nelly 
will be a great deal better off with us than with 
Jane Brush. You know papa has had a nice 
clean stable made for her, and Stephen is to 
drive her every morning to pasture; but he is 
never to strike her; he has promised me that.” 

* And after you have taught us how, Susan, 
we can milk her ourselves,” said Emily; ‘‘so I 
don’t see why Jane Brush need be so very sorry 
to sell her.” 

‘*Miss Emily,” said Susan, “ you love your 
dog Sultan, don’t you?” 

“To be sure I do,” said Emily. 

**And you believe he is very happy here?” 
added Susan. 

** Certainly,” replied Emily, ‘‘ and I don’t be- 
lieve he could be happy any where else.” 

‘*‘ Suppose,” said Susan, “a princess should 
come to you and ask you to sell your dog; and 
should tell you that instead of sleeping in your 
hall, it should sleep in her parlor; instead of 
having only bones to eat, it should have whole 
chickens; instead of milk, it should have cream; 
and so on; would you sell Sultan to the princess? 

“No!” said Emily, “not if she would give me 
her kingdom.” 

‘* But Sultan would be a great deal better off 
with her than with you,” continued Susan. 

‘Do you believe he would be, if he should 
never see me again?” inquired Emily. ‘ Poor 
Sultan! let the princess keep her kingdom, I am 
sure I don’t want it.” 

“But,” said Susan, ‘‘suppose you did want 


it? And suppose, Miss Emily—what I pray may , 
never happen—suppose that your papa should™ ~ 


lose his fortune, and that he had no house, nor 

furniture, nor clothes, nor bread; and, in order 

to get these things for your parents, you were 

obliged to accept the princess’s offer, and sell 
Sultan?” 

*¢Q, I understand,” said Sarah, ** Jane Brush 
is obliged to sell Nelly to buy bread for her chil- 
dren. What are you crying for, Emily?” 

‘‘ Susan is always supposing and supposing,” 
said Emily, pettishly. ‘‘PoorSultan! they might 
give him whole chickens and cream for his 
breakfast if they pleased, but I am sure he would 
not touch a thing; he would be thinking of me, 
of little Emily who took care of him and loved 
him so much—wouldn’t you, Sultan?” 

Sultan had been lying at the feet of his young 
mistress; but on hearing his name repeated sev- 
eral times, he raised his head and looked at 
Emily with an intelligence almost human; and 
at this last question he jumped up, put his fore- 
paws on-the little girl’s knee with an affectionate 
whine; then, having licked her face two or three 
times with his broad pink tongue, he laid him-. 
self down again, but kept his eyes fixed on her 
face, and was ready, on the least sign of sorrow, 
to overwhelm her with caresses. 


a le 
THE SAW FLY. 


Well, children, this is a beautiful day. The 
birds are singing, the insects are flying about, 
and you, too, appear pleasant and happy. 

‘Yes, sir; but we are tired of playing now, 
Uncle Philip, and so we have come to ask you 
to talk with us, and tell us about some of the cu- 
rious things you have seen.” 

I will tell you about some very strange things. 
I will talk to you abott animals, that know how 
to work with tools like a man.” 





‘Work with tools, Uncle Philip! That is 
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strange. But where do they get the tools?” 

Ah, children, “* The hand that made them is 
divine!” They get them where we get all that 
is useful and good,—from God. 

The Bible says ‘‘ He is wise in heart and 
wonderful in working;” and he has made many 
a poor little insect, and given it tools to work 
with, for its comfort, as good and perfect as any 
that man can make. 

Yes, these little creatures had tools for work- 
ing, long before man made or used them. God 
cares for the insects, children, as well as for us. 

‘¢ But what sort of tools do you mean, Uncle 
Philip? Tell us about them.” 

Very well, I will; think of some kind of tools 
that men use; think first of the carpenter and his 
tools, and Jet us see if we cannot find some of 
them among the insects. 

‘* Why, the carpenter has a saw. 
saw among these little fellows?” 

Yes, indeed; and an excellent saw itis. There 
is an insect called the saw-fly; it has four wings 
and commonly its body is yellow, and its head 
black; but the most curious part of it is the saw. 

Its young feed upon the leaves of rose-bushes, 
and several other kinds; and the saw-flies always 
lay their eggs on the branches of these bushes, 
so that the young ones may have something to 
eat, as soon as they come out. 

It uses its saw to make a place in the branch 
to put its eggs in. 

‘¢ What is the saw made of, Uncle Philip?” 

It is made of something like horn, and is fixed 
very nicely in a case; it resembles what cabinet- 
makers call a tenon-saw, more than it does a 
carpenter’s common saw. 

It must take a long time for them to sawa 
very little cut, they are so small. 

It does; but they persevere. It takes them 
more than an hour and a half to make one groove, 
and sometimes they will go on and make as many 
as six without stopping. ‘That shows what per- 
severance will do. 

‘¢ Indeed, sir,.this is a very curious fly. e 

It is strange, children, because you never 
heard of it before; but it is a cunning, as well as 


Is there any 


a curious fly. 


What does it do, Uncle Philip?” 

When it is frightened, it will fold up its case 
and saws under its body, and draw up its legs, and 
pretend to be dead; and then it will not move, 
even if you stick a pin through it. 

Gradual Reader. 
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WATER. 

‘Water is the only drink. Nothing else will quench 
thirst. If you are thirsty, nothing satisfies you so well 
as pure cold water. And, in every thing that is used for 
drink, water is the only thing that quenches thirst. 
Molasses and water, milk and water, lemonade, tea and 
coffee, will quench thirst; and the reason is, that they 
are made up chiefly of water. But none of them will 
quench thirst so well as clear water; and you do not 
think of drinking them, when you are very thirsty, be- 
cause nothing but water will satisfy you. In the liquids 
we have mentioned, other things are mixed with the 
water, some of which are good for food; but for drink, 
they do not add anything to the water. 

God made the water for drink ; and he made it with- 
out any, taste, that it might suit the tastes of all. Ifa 
man had made it, he would have made it to suit his own 
taste, and then perhaps no one else would have liked it. 
But God is wiser than man; and he has made one drink 
for all. Men of all tastes—high and low, rich and poor; 
and men of all countries, are equally fond of water ; dnd 
so are all kinds of beasts, and fowls, and birds of the’ air. 
But, man is the only cretiture that has tried to make this 
universal drink better. He has made a great many in- 
ventions, to improve nature’s beverage; but, among 


them all, none stands so high, in the opinion of many, as} 


‘the drunkard’s drink. In old times, they used to give it 


to children in the shape of toddy. And, how do you 
suppose they made it? Why, in the first place, they 
put in some rum to make it strong, then they put in 
some water to make it weak; some sugar, to make it 
sweet, and some lemon juice, to make it sour, some pep- 
permint, to make it hot, and some ice to make it cold. 
Last of all, they put in the toddy stick, and stirred it all 
up together. So they had a drink, that was both weak 
and strong, sweet and sour, hot and cold. And, when 
the little children took this into their stomachs, how do 
you think it made them feel? God has given us 
something in our stomachs, which takes every thing we 
eat and drink, and sorts it out; and then, there are little 
vessels or tubes like veins which take each part and 
carry them to the places where they belong. So much 
of the water and food as is necessary to make blood is 
carried off to the heart and lungs, and through all the 
veins, to mend all the wear and tear that is made in the 
flesh and bones and sinews; and there are some vessels, 
that do the work of scavengers, to take up everything 
that is bad and carry it off and throw it away. 

Alcohol is what makes the drunkard’s drink. This is 
made by mixing water with something that has sweet in 
it, and making it ferment. Sometimes they take mo- 
lasses for this; and sometimes they take wheat, rye, 
corn, or potatoes; and sometimes the juice of apples or 
grapes. If a person should take a very little alcohol 
clear, it would. kill him—it would burn him to death. 
But, by mixing water and other things with it, he may 
drink it for some time without knowing that it hurts him. 

But, if he could look inside of himself and see how it 
acts, he would be frightened. It goes along with the 
water into the blood, without being changed atall. It 
goes to the heart—and O what a tumult it makes there! 
It gives it a sudden start, as though when you are riding 
a free horse, and he is going just right, you stick your 
spurs into him, and he gives a sudden start, and goes off 
upon a canter, And the heart sets the whole machine 
agoing at the same rate, every vessel, and every muscle 
and fibre are in motion, like a swarm of bees, when at- 
tacked by an enemy, and they never stop, till every drop 
is carried off, and thrown out of the body, through little 
holes in the skin, made on purpose to carry off poison. 
And, when they have done this, they are tired enough, 
and all want to rest; and so the person feels exhausted. 
But, the worst commotioff is made, when the alcohol 
reaches the brain—there it gets up on the throne, knocks 
down King Reason, and sets up Queen Passion in his 
place, and so every thing is turned topsy turvy. 

An old man in Sweden, ninety five years old, had been 
for a great many years in the habit of drinking a little 
brandy every day; and when the people talked about 
temperance, he would say, “Look at me! I ama living 
witness that what you say is not true; for I have drunk 
brandy all my life; and see! Iam ninety five years 
old, and so stout and healthy that I have a fair chance to 
live many years yet.” But pretty soon, he was taken 
sick, and the doctors said he must die, for he Could 
not get well. One day, as they were dressing the sore 
on his legs, the person who was doing it started back, 
astonished, and said, “I smell brandy, sir!” And he 
called in another person, and examined more closely, 
and found sure enough that the clear brandy was run- 
ning out of the old man’s legs. “What is this!” cried 
the old man—“ have I been drinking brandy these many 
years, to runout ofmy legs? T’lldrink it nomore!” So 
he laid aside his brandy, and soon got well. And then 
he went twenty five miles to the president of a temper- 
ance society, and told him that now he was a living wit- 
ness that what they said was true; and he had come to 
join the society. 


—— 
Anecdote. 
A very little boy of our acquaintance had this verse 
for his Sabbath School lesson; “God is a Spirit.” His 


teacher wanted to make him understand what a spirit is, 
and so she asked him if he loved his mother. “Yes.” 
'* What do you love her with? with your feet?” “No,” 
“With your hands?” “No.” “With your eyes” 





“No.” “What then?” “Why, I love her all over me.” 


VARIETY. 





Hope in a River. 


A missionary states, that he once met with an aged 
rahmin, or Hindoo priest, and conversed with him in 
reference to futurity. On inquiring his age, the brah- 
min told him he had lived in this world about eighty 
er In reply to a second inquiry, he admitted that 
e had committed many sins ; the missionary then said, 
“As it is evident, from your advanced: age, that you 
have but a short time to remain on enith; you know 
how your sins are to be pardoned, and what will be your 
state after death?” He replied, “My hope is in the 
Ganges.” On the missionary expressing his sorrow at 
the delusion he cherished, and stating the general argu- 
ments which prove the absurdity of such a system, he 
looked very seriously; and, when the question was a 
second time pressed upon him, he confessed that if the 
Ganges could not take away his sins, he knew not what 
could. 
—@~————. 
I can Work in the Dark. 


A poor blind girl in England, brought a clergyman 30 
shillings, for the missionary cause. He objected, “ You 
are a poor blind girl, and cannot afford to give so much.” 
“TI am indeed blind,” said she, “but canafford to give 
these thirty shillings, better, perhaps, than you suppose.” 
“How so” “Tam, sir, by trade a basket maker, and 
can work as well in the.dark, as in the light. Now, I 
am sure, in the last winter, it must have cost those girls 
who have eyes, more than 30 shillings for candles to 
work by, which I have saved; and therefore hope you 
will take it for the missionaries. 


———~———— 
Feat of some Spiders. 


Mr. Roland Lyman, of this city, jeweller, recently left 
a gold ring, with a piece of paper for a label, lying with- 
in it, upon his watch bench. The next morning he 
found that a large black spider, from the ceiling over- 
head, had attached his web to the paper, and raised that 
and the ring one inch. In the course of a week he rais- 
ed it eight mches. He was then driven away by a 
small brown spider. Another black one afterward at- 
tached his web to it, and in three days raised it to the 
height of fourteen inches from the table ; when, by some 
means, the web was broken. The weight of the paper 
and ring was twelve grains.— Lowell Courier. 


; a 

Divine Providence tempers his blessings to secure 
their better. effect. He keeps our joys and our fears on 
an even balance, that we may neither presume nor de- 
spair. By such compositions God is pleased to make 
both our crosses more tolerable, and our enjoyments 
more wholesome and safe. 


35 a 
Religion begins with a knowledge of ourselves, and is 
perfected with the knowledge of God. 








POETRY. 








THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER, 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
My mother, look not on me now 
With that sad earnest eye ; 
Blame me not, mother; blame not thou 
My heart’s last wish—to die: 
I cannot wrestle with the strife 
I once had heart to bear; 
And if I yield a youthful life, 
Full hath it been of care. 


Ney, weep not—on my brow is set 

he age of grief, not years ; 

Its furrows thou may’st wildly wet, 
But ne’er wash out with tears. 


And could’st thou see my weary heart, 
Too weary e’en to sigh ; 

O! mother, mother, thou would’st start, 
And say, “’T'were best to die.” 

I know ’tis summer on the earth, 
I hear a pleasant tune 

Of waters, in their chiming mirth ; 
I fee] the breath of June. 

The roses through my lattice look; 
The bee goes singing by ; 

The peasant takes his harvest hook— 
Yet, mother, let me die. 

There’s nothing in this time of flowers 

Fe hath a wee for per 
e whispering leaves, the sunny hours 
The bright, the glad, the fon” , 


There’s nothing but thy own deep love, 
And that will live on high ; 


Then, mother, now my heart’s above— 





Kind mother, let me die. 














